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more; he employed agents to canvass the shareholders for
proxies in support of the new undertaking; and was obliged
to confess as much when charged with it at the meeting.

Turn we now to contractors. Railway enterprise has
given to this class of men a gigantic development, not
only in respect of numbers, but in respect of the vast
wealth to which some of them have attained. Originally,
half a dozen miles of earthwork, fencing, and bridges,
was as much as any single contractor undertook. Of late
years, however, it has become common for one man to en-
gage to construct an entire railway; and deliver it over
to the company in a fit condition for opening. Great cap-
ital is necessarily required for this. Great profits are
made by it. And the fortunes accumulated in course of
time have been such, that sundry contractors are named
as being each able to make a railway at his own cost.
But they are as insatiate as millionnaires in general; and
so long as they continue in business at all, are, in some
sort, forced to provide new undertakings to keep their
plant employed. As may be imagined, enormous stocks
of working materials are needed: many hundreds of
earth-wagons and of horses; many miles of temporary
rails and sleepers; some half-dozen locomotive engines,
and several fixed ones; innumerable tools; besides vast
stores of timber, bricks, stone, rails, and other constitu-
ents of permanent works, that have been bought on spev
ulation. To keep the capital thus invested, and also a
large staff of employ^ standing idle, entails loss, partly
negative, partly positive. The great contractor, therefore,
is alike under a pressing stimulus to get fresh work, and
enabled by his wealth to do this. Hence the not un-
frequent inversion of the old arrangement tfnder which
companies and engineers employed contractors, into an
arrangement under which contractors employ engineers
*nd form companies.